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fact that its fundamental laws prohibit slavery. The
declaration of the Liberian Government would have
carried greater weight if it had been supported by
the findings of an impartial Commission of Enquiry
into conditions in the Hinterland of the Liberian
Republic. Happily, there now seems some hope
that a Commission will be appointed to investigate
the charges made against the American negroes. The
valufe of the report of such a Commission will be
enhanced if the enquiry can be extended into the
more intricate question of domestic slavery amongst
the Hinterland tribes.
^'Whether the number of slaves in Liberia is
100,000 or 500,000, no one can say. Equally it is
difficult for any one to deny that slave-owning and
slave-trading prevail over wide areas of the country.
To argue at Geneva, as the Liberian delegate, the late
Baron Lehmann, did in 1925, and as his successor
did in 1929, that slavery did not exist because "the
fundamental law of the Republic of Liberia pre-
scribes in the most emphatic terms that slavery shall
not exist in any form/' is not a very convincing
method of dealing with the allegations.
A great ideal was enshrined in the Liberian ex-
periment. The moving spirits behind the scenes
were generous-hearted philanthropists who hoped
to carry through a colonising scheme on the African
Continent, by sending to West Africa the negro
slaves as they were released in the Southern States
of America. The first settlement was founded in